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FIFTEEN YEARS OF THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 



HENRY F. COPE 
General Secretary of the Religious Education Association 



It is not easy to write history in the making. Time usually 
revises our judgments and qualifies our evaluations. Yet it seems 
safe to say that the past fifteen years have been years of striking 
and definite historical development in the field of religion under the 
influence of the ideals of education. I am asked to give specifically 
the story of the work of the Religious Education Association in 
these fifteen years, and, with that assignment, one need not apolo- 
gize for any emphasis upon the activities of an organization. 

When the Religious Education Association was organized in 
February, 1903, there came to public attention a movement which 
had been in existence for some time. Many leaders in the churches 
whose experience and sympathies were in the field of education had 
felt the woeful inadequacy and the pitiable inefficiency of the spe- 
cifically educational activities of the churches. Some were alarmed 
at the tendency toward the complete secularization of higher edu- 
cation, and probably all recognized the deficiencies as to the ele- 
ments of religious knowledge in the current general curriculum for 
the child. The first steps toward the creation of a special organi- 
zation to meet these needs were taken by the Council of Seventy 
then engaged in directing the American Institute of Sacred Lit- 
erature. Dr. Harper was the leading Spirit, and under his direc- 
tion educators and religious leaders throughout the country were 
enlisted and the Religious Education Association was organized. 
At the end of these fifteen years of work it is pertinent to inquire: 
What has this Association accomplished? 

First, it has brought into currency a new significant phrase. The 
expression "religious education" was scarcely known at that time; 
today it is a commonplace of our speech. The Association has 
placed it there. It has made men and women think of religion as a 
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normal subject in education, of religion and the religious life as 
involving processes integral to the entire process of education. It 
has changed the emphasis from the instruction in disintegrated 
parts of religious knowledge to the whole range of religion, and 
from one particular form of instruction to the whole inclusive pro- 
cess of education. 

Secondly, the Association has greatly enlarged the significance 
of the phrase "religious education." Whatever it may have meant 
to a few farsighted leaders fifteen years ago, to the greater number 
of persons it means vastly more today than it did then. Speaking 
generally, religious education fifteen years ago might mean either 
of two things : instruction in the Bible and theology or general edu- 
cation in institutions under religious auspices. The interpretation 
evidently current in the early meetings of the Association was the 
former one; emphasis was principally upon the organization of 
courses in religious knowledge, especially in Sunday schools. Re- 
ligious education, therefore, signified at that time a program of 
instruction in religious literature and history. Today the range 
of vision has greatly widened, moving out from instruction to the 
full meaning of education, and from the use of the word "religious" 
as defining a department of knowledge to its use as a descriptive 
adjective qualifying the character of education. Today religious 
education is concerned with the whole program of education so far 
as it deals with persons as religious persons and so far as it looks to 
a religious order of society. Its primary emphasis is educational 
and its mission is allied with advancing educational propaganda. 
This wider significance has broadened the work of the Association 
out from the church, the Sunday school, and the church college to 
every kind of educational agency, so that it includes in its fields the 
family, the community in its various aspects of recreation and 
social organization, the public schools, universities and colleges, the 
various social agencies, as well as the church in its different depart- 
ments. Under these heads departments are organized and various 
enterprises are conducted. 

The Association has stimulated a conscience for character both 
individually and corporately. By its program of agitation, educa- 
tion, and promotion it has helped to remind our world that the 
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ultimate product of education must be in the field of personality, 
must be essentially a spiritual product, that its highest ideals are in 
the realm of religious character. It has steadily endeavored to 
develop this responsibility in individuals, in families, and in insti- 
tutions. Whatever the cause may be, no one can question the 
fact that in universities and colleges there has been an awakening 
of conscience as to this form of personal responsibility. Fif- 
teen years ago the customary attitude was that of a sphinxlike 
indifference to the moral and spiritual welfare of students. The 
academic vogue required that the instructor should be guilty of 
interest in nothing but his special department of knowledge and of 
enthusiasm in nothing at all. The institution explicitly denied 
any responsibility beyond the organization of instruction and the 
collection of fees. Today in higher education there is a general 
and fairly definite consciousness of dealing with persons under 
social conditions. The responsible heads of institutions are alert 
to the spiritual needs of young people; they seek light and aid in 
meeting the religious needs of students; they welcome co-operative 
forms of religious development; they give to religion its normal 
place in the curriculum and they appropriate institutional funds 
to support activities ministering to the higher life. The university 
pastor movement would have been impossible but for the official 
attitude of the universities. The entire reorganization of the vol- 
untary curriculum arranged and promoted by the Christian Asso- 
ciations is an attempt to meet the recognized religious needs of 
students; the formation of the new courses received unstinted 
co-operation from recognized academic leaders. What has been 
true in the university and college has been true, in some degree, 
in other units of social life. Child-welfare campaigns, playground 
movements, social centers in schools and churches, community min- 
istries, are all manifestations of a clarifying realization that the 
business of life is the growth of persons. Through these fifteen 
years our aim has been held steadily in mind, to lay upon the public 
conscience the sense of the need of moral and religious training, to 
quicken some apprehension of the primary importance of character 
development and to enlighten the public mind on the processes 
involved. Perhaps this popular propaganda has so expended 
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energies as to prevent much-needed intensive work. But none will 
question the grave need for popular agitation. Moreover, the 
popular programs of service have helped to clarify the specialist's 
vision. In seeking to develop practical programs the leaders have 
found their laboratories. 

The Religious Education Association has brought to group- 
consciousness the large number of persons interested in the problems 
in its field. Its membership constitutes a world-group united in a 
common social life and forming a common fellowship of aim and 
service. This aim lifted men and women above the controversies 
which had hitherto divided them, so that in the Association repre- 
sentatives of the great religious faiths find themselves standing on 
a common platform. The members represent almost every known 
great religious division and dwell in almost every great political 
division of the world. They are one in the common faith that life's 
ultimate product is spiritual and is to be realized by those known and 
orderly processes of development which we call educational. Few 
things have been more significant and more pleasing than the spec- 
tacle of Catholic, Jew, and Protestant, liberal and evangelical, men 
and women of many faiths and many fields, the social worker, the 
ecclesiastic, and the educator, publicly standing on the platform of 
the Association and speaking at its conventions. 

The Association has focused the developed group-consciousness 
into professional leadership. Gradually there has emerged a clear 
picture of a definite need and a specific field of usefulness. Men 
and women have been led to give their lives to the work of religious 
education and to devote themselves to thoroughgoing professional 
preparation. Instruction in religion has become a matter of pro- 
fessional specialization. The teachers of the Bible, for instance, 
in colleges are no longer persons whose ability is predicated on their 
failure in all other fields, but are trained precisely as instructors 
are trained for other departments. The organization and direction 
of religious education in churches employs a large number of persons 
commonly known as directors of religious education, who have had 
two or three years of specialized professional training for that work. 
It is becoming customary to require that field secretaries in denomi- 
national Sunday-school work shall be similarly professionally 
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trained. In a word, a new professional group has been created. 
It is growing rapidly. The graduate schools, through departments 
of religious education, are preparing large numbers for these fields. 

The Association has organized the forces of leadership. About 
its ideal it has gathered men and women of light and leading; 
highly trained representatives of the different fields of knowledge 
and service, specialists in education, in psychology, in religious 
knowledge, have been organized to direct their energies toward 
specific problems in this field. Investigations have been under- 
taken, experiments conducted, plans and methods studied and 
criticized. The processes and activities of religious training have 
come to share in the common life and experience of all scientific 
development in other fields. 

These have been the general aims toward which the Association 
has worked. The machinery has been that of a membership organ- 
ized in groups under the different types of institutions in which the 
members were interested, supporting a central office with an execu- 
tive staff. The central office has organized conferences and con- 
ventions, directed investigations and studies, published the results 
of the members' work, 1 conducted a propaganda of agitation and 
improvement, maintained exhibits and a reference library and a 
bureau of information and consultation. It acts as a clearing- 
house for the whole field, gathering up the results of individuals 
and separate efforts and making them available to all. 

What specific results have been achieved? First, the reconstruc- 
tion of the process of religious education. In the Sunday school 
there have been effected the reorganization of the school on an 
educational basis, its reinterpretation as a part of the entire school 
of religion in the church, the provision of a fairly complete curricu- 
lum of religious knowledge, training, activity, and experience, the 
provision of teachers especially trained for their work, and the pro- 
vision of a proper, special physical equipment. In the community 
the recognition of the deficiencies in our present schedule of studies 

1 In five volumes : The Improvement of Religious Education; The Bible in Practical 
Life; The Aims of Religious Education; TheMaterials of Religious Education; Education 
and National Character; and in the magazine Religious Education now in its twelfth 
annual volume. A large number of pamphlets on special subjects have been published. 
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has led, not only to programs of community activity and recreation 
under religious auspices, but also to the provision for week-day 
instruction in religion, as in the different plans of accredited high- 
school study in religion, week-day church schools, and the daily 
vacation Bible schools. 1 In institutions of higher education the 
subject of religion is being placed on a parity with others, both as 
to equipment and as to personnel. Voluntary religious activities 
come under more exact academic scrutiny, and larger support is 
given to all educational plans for religious development. 

Provision is being made for the training of leaders and professional 
workers in this field. The general courses in voluntary agencies 
such as Sunday schools and Christian Associations look forward to 
the service which the laity may render. In about fifty standard 
colleges courses are offered in religious education preparing young 
people for usefulness in their communities in this field. These 
courses include the study of the Bible, the materials of religious 
education, psychology applied to religious problems and life, and 
educational method also applied to religious work. All the larger 
professional schools for the ministry have courses training men and 
women for specialization in this field. Without exception all these 
courses have developed within the last fifteen years. The effect of 
the work in the graduate schools is to give us general leaders, as min- 
isters of churches, etc., who have sympathy with the educational 
vision, and special leaders who are thoroughly trained for the direc- 
tion of educational work in religious institutions or to teach reli- 
gious education in educational institutions. 

The work of the Association has produced a remarkable litera- 
ture in its field. Not to emphasize alone the fact that the Reli- 
gious Education Association has published some ten thousand pages 
of material in its field, attention must be called to the long list of 
books produced during the lifetime of the Association. Publishing 
recently a bibliography on the principles of religious education— 
that is, its fundamental theory and its general scientific basis — the 
Association prepared a list of over two hundred and fifty titles of 
books, at least one hundred and fifty of which would be counted 
as indispensable in this field, and these all have been produced in 

1 The Association publishes free pamphlets giving details of these plans. 
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the last fifteen years. They include such work as Coe's Psychology 
of Religion and Education in Religion and Morals; King's Personal 
and Ideal Elements in Education; Welton's What do We Mean by 
Education ? Then we must consider the very much larger product 
in the literature of methods and of materials. Under the former 
belong those books which treat the Sunday school from the educa- 
tional point of view, those which consider religious education in 
the family and in the community and its relation to public 
education — a lengthy and rather weighty list: Rugh, Athearn, 
Hartshorne, Evans, Pease, and Weigle all have made their 
contributions. 

In the work of Irving King, Bagley, Wilm, and Home in gen- 
eral education the ideals and methods of religious education are 
most evident. In the field of materials and curriculum these years 
have witnessed the institution and establishment of entire series of 
studies. There are the independent series such as the "Scribner 
Graded" 1 and the "Constructive Series." 2 There are also the 
"International Graded," 3 with its eighteen years' work; "The 
Departmental Graded," published also by some of the church 
communions; the "Christian Nurture Series" of the Protestant 
Episcopal church; "The Young Churchman Series"; "The Beacon 
Series"; 4 "The London Diocesan Lessons"; 5 the "National Society 
Series," and the "Teachers and Taught Series," 6 these last three of 
Great Britain; "Union Graded Series" 7 of the American Hebrew 
Congregations; textbooks of the "Religious School Teachers," 
also Hebrew; and the "Catholic Education Series" and "Text 
Books of Religion" for Roman Catholic Schools. 

Some general concept of the development of this literature 
on religious education may be gained from the fact that the Reli- 
gious Education Association began the collection of its library in the 

1 Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 

2 The University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

' Published by the different church communions. 

4 The American Unitarian Association, Boston. 

5 Longmans, Green, & Co., London. 

6 Headley Brothers, London. 

7 Department of Synagog and School Extension, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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year 1905, and at the time of writing it has nearly 5,500 books and 
some thousands of pamphlets and collected material in this field. 
The books are about equally divided between textbooks for use in 
colleges, churches, schools, and families, and works on the principles, 
ideals, and methods of religious education. 

The ideals of the Religious Education Association have found 
concrete expression in many institutions and other organizations. 
Mention has been made of the establishment of courses of "reli- 
gious education ' ' in colleges, universities, and graduate schools. The 
great denominations have quite generally organized special boards 
of religious education responsible to the whole communion for the 
various activities of education in the local churches and in 
the whole field. These boards appoint directors and secretaries 
of religious education for oversight, field work, and editorial posi- 
tions. Such voluntary agencies as the Christian Associations 
include training in religious education in their professional schools 
and maintain locally courses and training work which come 
under this head. In their local activities they are keenly 
awake to the the possibilities and to present developments in the 
communities. 

Last, and most important, the Association has enlisted and 
retained the devoted service of leaders in religious and educational 
life. Fifteen years ago the movement was new; it was regarded 
with suspicion and treated with lively hostility. For many it was 
a costly thing to be identified with the movement, for it meant 
breaking with traditional concepts and methods; it involved dis- 
carding long-established ecclesiastical mechanisms; it meant loyalty 
to the scientific ideal and method and the substitution of vital for 
mechanical processes in religion. But men cheerfully paid the 
price. Service in the Association has been a costly thing, the work 
has been new, experimentation has taken time; conferences and 
consultation have all been expensive, and the members have paid 
the bills. To give one instance, fourteen general conventions have 
been held and many hundreds of local and district conventions; 
the total number of speakers would run close to, possibly over, two 
thousand, but in all this time no speaker has received financial 
compensation or even so much as traveling expenses for his work. 
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It all means that through these fifteen years men and women have 
seen with increasing clarity the vision of vital processes in religion, 
of persons and society growing normally into the religious whole. 
And for the realization of their vision they have cheerfully given the 
best of their means and the richest fruitage of their minds. The 
total results cannot be stated statistically, but they cannot but be 
felt as tremendous movements of the tides of life by all whose minds 
are keen to the facts and tendencies of today. 



